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[Plates I-VI] 

Every new appearance of an ancient statue of first-rate im- 
portance is a matter for general congratulation. Not only 
is our stock of works of art increased thereby, but often valuable 
data are supplied for our understanding of the history of Greek 
and Roman sculpture. So much of this history has had to be 
written with little external evidence to* help us, and with only 
the statues themselves to tell their own story, that there must 
necessarily be a great many gaps in our knowledge. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art has recently acquired a 
bronze statue of a boy which ranks high as a work of art, and 
historically is of great interest, as it presents a new aspect of 
the art of its period. The statue was discussed by Dr. Edward 
Robinson at the last general meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute at Haverford. It has since been briefly published 
in the Museum Bulletin of January 1915, and in the Catalogue 
of Greek, Roman, and Etruscan Bronzes in The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, just issued; but it is here republished at greater 
length, so that it may become more widely known in archaeo- 
logical circles. 

The statue represents a boy standing in a graceful, easy pose, 
his head slightly turned to the left and his weight resting on the 
left leg. He wears a himation, or Greek mantle, which covers 
his left upper arm, is drawn across the back in a downward slant- 
ing line, and is then brought round to cover the lower part of the 
figure in front, the upper portion being thrown over the left 
forearm. The preservation is excellent, the only missing parts 
being both feet, the fingers of the left hand, and the object or 
objects held. The eyeballs were inserted separately. Only 
one is now preserved and has not been placed in the socket; the 
white is of ivory, the iris of a blue-gray stone, the pupil is missing; 
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fragments of the lashes of one eye, of bronze, are also preserved, 
but have likewise not been added. The right arm was broken 
off and re-attached; there is also a break across the middle of the 
body above the drapery, but both of these fractures were clean 
and have been repaired without any restoration. A small 
rectangular piece inserted in the drapery on the left side as a 
repair for defective casting has fallen out. A beautiful, smooth, 
blue-green patina now covers the surface; there are incrusta- 
tions in places. 

Both in its conception and its execution the artist of this 
statue has shown his high artistic ability. The pose, with the 
little tilt of the head and the slight curve of the figure, is wonder- 
fully graceful; and the boyish face has a sensitiveness and charm 
rarely equalled in ancient sculpture. Very effective also is the 
contrast presented by the nude torso and the varied folds of the 
drapery covering the rest of the figure. The nude portions of 
the body, especially the chest and the shoulders, are beautifully 
modelled, with fine appreciation of the delicate curves of a young 
boy. The drapery is rendered with unusual skill; it is rich and 
varied, and still essentially simple in its lines, and the feeling for 
the figure beneath it is successfully conveyed. 

It is noteworthy that on the himation in front are indicated a 
number of stripes, both horizontal and crossing each other. 
Each stripe consists of two parallel lines about half an inch apart. 
Identical stripes occur on the draperies of the Pergamene frieze 1 
and other sculptures of the fourth century and later periods. 2 
They have generally been interpreted as creases formed by the 
folding of the garments; but this interpretation is not satisfactory, 
as such creases would hardly be represented by double lines, 
and would not occur in the irregular way in which we find 
them on some of the statues. It is a more plausible theory that 
the artist meant to represent a garment with a striped pat- 
tern. 3 

The two lower corners of the himation which appear on the 
left side are each decorated with a bow-knot, and a border runs 

1 Cf. H. Winnefeld, Alterihumer von Pergamon, III, 2, Die Friese des grossen 
Altars, passim. 

2 Cf. e.g. A. Conze, Die attischen Grabreliefs, pi. LXXVIII, No. 320; A. 
Milchhoef er, zum I$ten Winckelmannsprogram, p. 3; H. Hepding, Athenische 
Mitteilungen, XXXV, 1910, p. 495; P. Arndt und W. Amelung, Einzelverkauf, 
No. 736. 

3 This is also the interpretation given by Conze, loc. cit. 
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round the bottom, both front and back. On the left side 
joining the two ends of the himation, and also a little higher up, 
are two small supports, such as are generally found on marble 
statues. 

It is difficult to interpret the action of the two hands. The 
right is held half open; the left, with the palm of the hand upward 
and the fingers extended. There is a roughness on the thumb of 
the right hand and a corresponding roughness on the base of the 
thumb of the left hand, which may be remains of attachments; 
but what the object or objects held were, it is now impossible 
to say. 

To what period does this statue belong? The whole concep- 
tion and style of the figure, as well as the modelling, with its 
soft modulations from plane to plane, point to Greek rather than 
Roman workmanship. Moreover, the fact that the boy w T ears 
the Greek himation instead of the Roman toga also shows the 
close connection of the statue with Greek sculpture. The 
thorough understanding of the undeveloped body of a boy shown 
by the sculptor in every detail of his work, most strikingly per- 
haps in the thin arms and the soft, childlike contours of the face, 
speaks for the later Greek period. The treatment of the hair 
in separate, short curls laid closely on the scalp is reminiscent 
of the style of Lysippus and is not unusual in late Greek sculp- 
ture. 1 But the determining factor in dating our statue is the 
type of the boy's head. This is clearly a portrait and it has 
the characteristic traits of the Julio-Claudian family. He lias 
the broad forehead, the flat skull, the protruding ears, and the 
general type of features continually found in members of that 
family. 

The statue must therefore be dated not far from the beginning 
of the Christian era. For the history of Greek sculp- 
ture this is significant. It shows us that at this compar- 
atively late time there were Greek artists who were thoroughly 
imbued with the idealizing tendencies of earlier Greek sculpture 
and were still in no sense copyists. They looked to the earlier 
periods for inspiration rather than for models. Their work 
showed neither the stereotyped, dry elegance of the Augustan 
period nor the extravagant realism of some of the Hellenistic 
schools. In short, they kept alive the great traditions of earlier 

1 Compare the hair of the Morgan Eros from Boscoreale, now in The Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Greek sculpture without letting their own originality be impaired 
thereby. We have not yet sufficient data to determine the home 
of the sculptor of our statue. It is more probable, however, 
that we must look for it in the eastern than in the western part 
of the Roman Empire. Greek sculptors would be more likely 
to adhere closely to earlier Greek traditions in their own lands, 
that is, in Greece and in Asia Minor, than in Italy, where they 
lived among foreign peoples and where they would necessarily 
be affected by outside influences. 

A study of this statue would be incomplete without a consid- 
eration of its possible identification. We have already pointed 
out the strong likeness which the head bears to members of 
the Julio-Claudian family. It may therefore be assumed, with 
a fair degree of probability, that our boy was an imperial prince 
of that house. Our choice of such princes is of course fairly 
large, even though we need only confine ourselves to the earlier 
members of that family, since our statue could not be dated 
later than the very beginning of the first century a.d. The 
attached chart (see page 125) will show clearly who are the per- 
sons who come into consideration. Of these we may rule out 
those whose physiognomy is familiar from identified portraits and 
does not correspond with that of our statue. Such are Augustus, 
Tiberius, Germanicus, and Agrippa Postumus. Augustus, even 
in his youthful portraits, has a much colder, more serious coun- 
tenance than our boy, and the arrangement of the hair over the 
brow, which is identical in almost all heads of Augustus, is 
different in our statue. Tiberius's mouth is thin-lipped and 
recedes considerably between nose and chin, while the mouth of 
our boy has full lips. Germanicus also clearly shows a thin- 
lipped mouth in his portraits on coins. Agrippa Postumus bears 
no resemblance at all to our statue. 

There remain for consideration the two Drusi, M. Marcellus, 
Claudius, and Caius and Lucius Caesar. Of Marcellus we have 
no coins; the coins of Nero Drusus, Drusus the Younger, and of 
Caius and Lucius Caesar are not distinctive enough to warrant 
a positive identification. But an important factor which must 
strongly influence our choice is the youthfulness of our statue. 
The boy can hardly be more than fourteen or fifteen years old. 
Who then of these six princes would be likely to be commem- 
orated by a statue at so early an age? And by a statue erected 
probably not in Rome, which might reflect some local popular- 
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ity, but in the eastern part of the Empire, which would pre- 
suppose wide-spread fame. We know that Nero Drusus 
enjoyed an unusual popularity; but this was to a great extent 
after he had distinguished himself as a general against the Ger- 
manic tribes, when he was over twenty years old. We have 
no record of any event that would have called for the erection 
of a statue to him in his early teens; and being the younger 
stepson of Augustus he was of course not in the direct line for 
succession to the throne. Similar considerations apply to the 
younger Drusus. As a son of Tiberius he was indeed at one 
time in the direct line for the succession, but this was only after 
the death of Caius Caesar, when Drusus was nineteen years of age. 
He was at no time particularly popular, and his public life began 
when he was over twenty. Marcellus was distinctly a favorite 
as a growing boy. We learn from Dio Cassius (XLVIII, 38) 
that Augustus distributed a congiarium to the boys of the Roman 
populace in the name of young Marcellus in B.C. 29, that is, when 
Marcellus was fourteen. Such a distinction might possibly lead 
to the erection of a statue in Rome, but it is doubtful whether it 
made him sufficiently prominent to be so honored outside of 
Italy. By the time he married Augustus's daughter, Julia, and 
was adopted by Augustus as his son, he was eighteen years old, 
which is too old for our statue. Claudius we know to have been 
a sickly and neglected child; he did not rise into prominence 
until he became emperor at the age of fifty-one. The portraits 
we possess of him all represent him as a man over fifty. 

When we come to Caius and Lucius Caesar l the case seems 
much more hopeful. 2 Here we have two grandsons of Augustus, 
the elder sons of his only daughter Julia, and adopted by him as 
his own sons when quite little. 3 They were brought up in the 
imperial palace, under the eyes of Augustus, 4 who regarded them 
as his direct heirs. They had to take part in the games as early 
as possible, in order to recommend themselves to popular favor. 5 

1 On the history of Caius and Lucius see especially A. Pauly's Realen- 
cyklopadie, V, p. 845 f. (Wissowa's new edition does not yet include the arti- 
cle on Octavia gens); and V. Gardthausen, Augustus und seine Zeit, I, 3, 
pp. 1117 ff., and II, 3, pp. 729 ff. 

2 1 want here to acknowledge my obligation to Mr. J. M. Wulfing of St. Louis, 
who first suggested the identification of this statue with Caius Caesar and 
has supplied me with several valuable references. 

3 Suetonius, Augustus, 64. 

4 Suetonius, Augustus, 64. 

5 Dio Cassius, LIV, 26; LV, 8. 
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For the same reason Augustus erected a portico and a basilica 
in their name. 1 When Caius was twelve years old, Augustus 
took him to Gaul to introduce him to his legions on the Rhine. 2 
When he was fourteen he was appointed consul designatus* an 
extraordinary honor for so young a boy. The next year he was 
made princeps juventutis, 4 which was probably equivalent to 
definitely designating him as Augustus's successor. 5 Lucius, 
three years younger than Caius, was also appointed consul desig- 
natus and princeps juventutis some years after Caius. 6 Both 
boys performed the religious ceremonies on the occasion of the 
dedication of the temple of Mars Ultor in 2 B.C. 7 Such great 
distinctions brought the boys into unusual prominence, not only 
in Italy, but — as the probable future emperors — throughout 
the Empire. They became great favorites of the Roman pop- 
ulace who took every opportunity to show their affection for 
the two princes. 8 Coins were struck in their honor in Italy, 
Spain, Gaul, and all over the East. 9 A large number of these 
show Caius and Lucius, as principes juventutis, clothed in volu- 
minous togas. 10 The erection of statues would be another natural 
consequence of this popularity; and indeed we know definitely 
of several through inscriptions. 11 It certainly is not unlikely, 
therefore, that our bronze statue represents one of these princes. 
Whether Caius or Lucius it is difficult to say. The coins, though 
they show the princes at an early age (which is not the 
case with the Drusi) do not help us in this matter, as the feat- 
ures are not distinctive enough to have much iconographical 
value. They both look enough like our statue to make the 
identification perfectly possible. That is all we can say. Caius, 
being the elder, and therefore the heir presumptive, may perhaps 
appeal to us as the more likely subject for our statue. But from 

1 Suetonius, Augustus, 29. 

2 Dio Cassius, LV, 6. 

3 Suetonius, Augustus, 64; Mon. Ancyr. Ill, 1 ff. 

4 Suet. Aug. 26; Monumentum Ancyranum II, 44 f., Ill, 1 ff. 

5 Cf. Gardthausen, I, iii, p. 1121. 

6 Cf. Suet, and Monumentum Ancyranum, loc. cit. 

7 Suet. Aug. 29; Ovid, Fast. V, 551 ff. 

8 Cf. Dio Cassius, lv, 9. 

9 Cf. Cohen, Description des monnaies romaines, I, pp. 181 ff.; Catalogue of 
the Greek Coins in the British Museum, 6, Mysia, pi. XXVIII, 7; G. F. Hill, 
Historical Roman Coins, pi. xv, 107. 

10 Cf. Cohen, op. cit. I, p. 69, and Gardthausen, op. cit. II, iii, p. 733, 21. 

11 Cf. e.g. C. I. G. I, 311, 312; C.I.L. XI, 1421. 
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all accounts Lucius was just as popular as Caius both with the 
people and with Augustus, and received the same extravagant 
honors. His premature death, when only eighteen years old, 
was regarded as a calamity. His funeral was celebrated with 
great magnificence, and altars, temples, and statues, were erected 
in his honor. 1 Even Tiberius, an exile in far off Rhodes, who had 
everything to gain by the death of his stepson, found it expedient 
to write a poem mourning his death. 2 Moreover we know defi- 
nitely of the erection of a statue to him in Nicomedia in his four- 
teenth year. 3 It seems impossible, therefore, with the evidence 
now at our command, to choose definitely between these two 
princes. We can only say that it is probable that our statue 
represents one of them. 4 

GlSELA M. A. RlCHTER. 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

1 Cf. Gardthausen, op. cit. II, iii, p. 1127. 

2 Suetonius, Tiberius, 70. 

3 Cf . the inscription mentioned by Perrot, Guillaume et Delbet, Explora- 
tion archeologique de la Galatie et Bithynie, I, p. 4. 

4 F. Studniczka, in Arch. Anzeiger, 1910, p. 533, has tried to identify busts 
formerly known as Caligula with Caius Caesar from their similarity to Agrippa. 
These busts bear no resemblance to our boy and they are also unlike the 
portraits of Caius on the coins. 
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